LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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[The Editor ia not responsible for opinions expressed in this Deportment.] 


[In view of the discussion on district nursing at the convention in Wash¬ 
ington, and of the prominence that is to be given the subject at the coming Port¬ 
land Conference, the letter given below from Mr. Glenn, addressed to Miss Hitch¬ 
cock, is especially interesting. Mr. Glenn says:] 

“ I find persons working among the needy who have had special 
training in special lines, but do not understand clearly what a thorough 
investigation of the conditions and relations of families means. They 
imagine that when they have discovered whether or not a family needs 
material relief, of one sort or another, the investigation is complete. 
Poverty appeals to their pity and material relief seems to them to be the 
remedy. The present need blots out the view of future consequences. 
Teachers are satisfied with giving material relief and securing attend¬ 
ance at school; physicians, with material relief plus medical advice to 
any family or individuals who are sick; district nurses, with material 
relief, including sick diet, plus good nursing and instruction as to care 
of patients and the spread of infection. Similarly with the police, 
except that they prescribe nothing but material relief and do not even 
know, as a rule, the extent and nature of the material need of the 
family. 

“ Many persons lack appreciation of the importance of looking at the 
family as a whole, of inquiring into all its needs and the needs of each 
of its individuals, whether physical, mental, moral, or spiritual, of 
finding out how those needs can be supplied, if possible, without appeal¬ 
ing to organizations and individuals who are strangers to the family, and 
of making every kind of aid a means of increasing independence and 
self-respect and of strengthening natural ties of responsibility as far as 
possible. There is also a failure to see the social point of view, to con¬ 
sider the relation of a family to the community and the effect of example 
on other families in the neighborhood. It is not realized that the well 
members of a family may need education and care more than the sick, 
or that moral prevention and cure is more difficult than physical. 

“ In Baltimore the district offices of the Instructive Visiting Nurse 
Association are in the same buildings with the offices of the Charity 
Organization Society and the Association for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, and cooperation is close and cordial, probably 
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more so than is usual elsewhere. But district nurses usually come to 
their work when they have not been long out of the training-school. 
They have had a fine training, they naturally think that they know 
something, and they are full of the splendid enthusiasm for their work 
which has so happily been implanted in the nursing profession. They 
have not, however, had much experience of the world. They have not 
studied the aims and objects of others who are equally interested in the 
welfare of the families whom the nurses visit. The result is that they 
are impatient when workers, who have had longer experience and been 
forced to take a wider outlook, do not see the situation exactly as they 
do. When they step outside of their own sphere of professional work, 
•their efforts to relieve often give a setback to efforts being exerted to 
raise people to a higher standard of living. Difference of opinion also 
tends to lessen the heartiness of cooperation which is mutually useful 
to the nurses and to other agencies working for social uplift. A thorough 
appreciation of what investigation means, that it ought to be sympathetic, 
far-sighted, taking a broad view of responsibilities and opportunities, 
that it has only begun when it has found out the primary material needs 
of a family, seems essential to all classes of work that attempts to raise 
the standards of life of the poor and to improve conditions, particular 
and general. If we consider the needy an important part of the com¬ 
munity, many of whom can be restored to independence and good citizen¬ 
ship, if we think that poverty is a sore that will spread unless vigorously 
dealt with, and that material relief, whether in food and clothing or in 
medical service or other forms, is only a preliminary step towards restora¬ 
tion, should we not make it a point to see that all sorts of schools, and 
especially those that give training which may be of service to the poor, 
should give instruction as to the importance of the problems of relief 
and the methods of solving them ? 

“ Nurses should not be trained to be investigators of need, its causes 
and its remedies. They will have all they can do to attend to the nursing. 
But they should be taught to understand what thorough investigation 
means, its scope and its value, in order that they may realize the impor¬ 
tance of trusting those who are specially trained to deal with the general 
needs of patients and that they may give as much support and sympathy 
as they can to these trained workers. 

“ I would like the Committee of the National Conference of Chari¬ 
ties on Visiting Nurses to take up the question of education of nurses 
as to the scope of the problems of relief and the principles applicable to 
them. Last winter at the Johns Hopkins Hospital Training-School a 
course of six lectures was given by a woman trained in the organization 
of charity. This seems a wise move. Settlements, district boards of 
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charity organization societies, and schools of philanthropy are some other 
agencies available for education. 

“ This kind of instruction would also tend to inspire a higher appre¬ 
ciation of district nursing and to encourage more nurses to stay in the 
work for long periods. Sincerely yours, 

“John M. Glenn, 

“ Department of Charities and Corrections, Baltimore.” 


[Miss Dock’s letter comes in as we close our pages, and is given here because 
of its interest and importance.—E d.] 

The affairs of the English nursing world are in a most astonishing 
condition. The movement for registration has developed opposition of 
such an inexplicable character and has brought about so many unex¬ 
pected developments that it is a good deal like reading a very complicated 
novel. 

The meeting at the Board of Trade to hear arguments against the 
city financiers’ license to incorporate and promote the higher education 
of nurses brought out an opposition which may be called overwhelming 
without any exaggeration. It sounds almost ludicrous to hear that 
against the scheme appeared thirteen societies, both of medical men and 
nurses, and for it six individual persons! 

The medical men are coming out splendidly in their support of State 
registration, and at this meeting the representatives of the British Medi¬ 
cal Association, the British Gynaecological Society, the Midland Medical 
Society, and the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland were present in 
force and condemned the scheme in most explicit terms. The nurses 
appeared as representatives of the Royal British Nurses’ Association, the 
Society for State Registration, the Matrons’ Council, St. Bartholomew’s 
League, the Irish Nurses’ Association, the Registered Nurses’ Society, 
and the Metropolitan Infirmary Matrons. The Scottish Committee for 
Promoting State Registration was represented, and, funniest turn of 
whimsical fate, Mr. Sydney Holland, representing the Central Hospital 
Council, was there fighting on the same side with the people whom he 
usually meets with lance and shield. The defence of the scheme was 
made by Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, one of the financiers, who explained that 
they had been “ approached by trained ladies” and asked to form the com¬ 
pany. It thus seems clear that the seven bankers were only being 
obliging and good-natured and doing what they thought was requested by 
nurses, in whom they all take the greatest interest. They had no inten¬ 
tion of interfering in professional details, but only to run the business 



